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EDITORIAL 


Method vs Content 


One of the strong objections to John Dewey’s phil- 
osophy of “Progressive Education” is his concept of 
“adjusting” students to their environment rather than 
the imparting of knowledge; and, an emphasis on 
“methods” rather than on the things taught. 


That this has played havoc with American educa- 
tion is now recognized by tens of thousands. But 
it is not easy to eradicate a harvest from seeds so 
widely sown but not properly identified for years. 


Has this influence spread to the Church? There 
is strong evidence to indicate that an identical phil- 
osophy has permeated those areas where theological 
liberalism holds sway. 


In Christian education let us never forget that it 
is the content of the message which is paramount, 
not the method of imparting the message. 


We would not for one moment minimize the need 
for good methodology, either in teaching or preaching. 
In fact for too long we have been overlooking the 
importance of Spirit-inspired techniques in impart- 
ing Christian truth. 


But how vital to alwavs bear in mind that there 
is no substitute for teaching the Bible. Methods are 
useless unless the message itself is there. What good 
is a “moderator” who is unfamiliar with the Scrip- 
tures? What good is “discussion” unless the ultimate 
authority rests in God’s Word rather than in the 
opinions of those who enter the discussion? Unless 
the Bible is clearly taught by those who know the 
Bible we arrive at nothing better than an exchange 
of human opinions. 


Why this wide-spread departure from the time- 
honored, Scripture-based, God-blessed method of dig- 
ging down into the Holy Scriptures to find and im- 
part God’s truth? The Guide of the teacher, the 
Teacher of the individual, is the Holy Spirit and He 
requires of us that we look to Him for instruction 
and not to the vagaries of changing (and often ig- 
norant) human opinion. 


It is our obligation to use every possible improve- 
ment in the realm of teaching methods. But these 


will be utterly lacking in permanent usefulness un- 
less empowered by the Holy Spirit to teach the Bible 
itself. 

L. N. B 


Negotiating With Fools 


For any man to call another a fool is dangerous 
business, but, when God calls a man a fool those 
who are wise should take note. 


“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God”. 





Communism and communists not only say there is 
no God but officially deny Him and try in every way 
possible to stamp out religious faith in the areas 
they dominate. 


Their most effective means is the unending secular 
programs for children and youths which in large 
measure keep them from any religious influence. 
Where such influence is exerted in the home, parents 
become objects of reprisal. 

For 27 years we have recognized, consorted and 
negotiated with, and watched as communism has 
continued to spread across the world like an evil 
plague. 


By the slow process of walking with, standing in 
the way of, and sitting with them in conference 
we are in grave danger of becoming vaccinated with 
the virus of compromise. 


One can but wonder what God thinks of those who 
with eyes wide open negotiate with those He has 
termed “Fools”. We do not believe this is a matter 
for wide latitude of opinion. God judges nations, 
just as He does individuals, in the light of the truth 
He has made available to them. 


We have chosen the path of official negotiation 
with those who deny God. While “He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
derision. Then shall he speak unto them in his 
wrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure”, what 
will His attitude be to us who willfully overlook their 
folly and try to deal with them on terms of mutual 
forebearance? Is not the answer to be found in the 
same Psalm which pronounces the doom of the ene- 
mies of God? 


“Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: 
be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
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Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. 


Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye 
perish in the way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little. 


Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him.” (Psalm 2:10-12) 
—L. N. B. 





Is It Proper To Plead Calvin 
For A Divided Chancel? 


In the August issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY the article favoring the divided chancel in 
church architecture is headed by an appeal to Cal- 
vin’s practice in St. Pierre at Geneva. We have no 
desire to be personal and we are not aware of the 
exact setting and practice of the distinguished pastor 
in his own great Church. But the article is written 
in advocacy of an architecture and a point of view 
that are all too common in our Church. Accordingly, 
we wish to reply not directly to the writer of the 
article or to his congregation, but to the general 
position which he was selected to represent. It is 
quite likely that the usages in the Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church of Charlotte are “better” than 
those often found in churches of the point of view 
defended in the article. 


In his Summary of What a Christian Ought to Be- 
lieve, 1525, Guillaume Farel turns all his guns 
against the Roman Catholic Chancel which sep- 
arates the laity who are kept on the outside, who re- 
ceive only the bread, and that only once a year, from 
the clergy who fill the chancel, who receive the cup 
as well as the bread and that with great frequency. 
He laments that the Lord’s Supper, which was once 
the fellowship of the body of Christ with offerings 
taken for the needy, had become the sacrifice offered 
for the alleged concerns of souls in Purgatory in 
order to “fill the bellies” of the Priests and Monks 
who offer it. 


Thus Farel and Calvin did all they could to get rid 
of the chancel in the old Cathedral of St. Pierre. They 
removed the chancel screens and gave the whole house 
of God to the people of God that they might sit on all 
sides of the high pulpit and the table of the Lord. To 
whatever extent a chancel is built, it restores what 
Farel and Calvin removed. The Reformers had no 
lecturn or reading desk separate from the pulpit; the 
divided chancel introduces this from Anglo-Cathol- 
icism. 

The Reformers removed the Altar from the East 
end of the Church at the head of the chancel and put 
the Table into the body of the Church gen- 
erally at the transcept. In St. Pierre’s the Table is 
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beside the pulpit in the transcept. On the other hand 
the divided chancel generally places the Table again at 
the end fartherest away from the congregation in the 
Altar position and often makes an Altar of it (e. g. 
King’s Mountain, Rock Springs) , or at least speaks of 
it as “the Altar.” 


In St. Pierre, Farel and Calvin brought the Table 
down to the level of the congregation; in many 
divided chancel churches the Table-Altar is elevated 
by several steps above the floor where the people sit. 
In St. Pierre, every communicant comes all the way 
to the Table, and is there served by ministers and eld- 
ers who stand behind the Table. In many divided 
chancel Churches the minister is the only one who 
dares come to the “Altar”. Thus he mediates between 
the “Altar” and the deacons who receive the offerings 
and the elders who distribute the elements. And these 
officers further mediate between the minister and the 
laity. In such cases, the OT ritual is restored with the 
minister as the High Priest who alone may approach 
the Altar, the elders as priests carrying the elements 
down to the people, and the deacons as Levites receiv- 
ing from them their offerings to be taken up to the 
Altar. 


In the BOOK OF COMMON ORDER written by 
John Knox with the help of John Calvin for the Eng- 
lish speaking congregation in Geneva, it is provided, 
“The exhortation being ended, the Minister commeth 
down from the pulpit, and sitteth at the Table, every 
man and woman taking their place as occasion best 
serveth.” 


Calvin and Knox brought the Table out from the 
chancel in to the congregation, down from the ele- 
vated floor to the level of the people, and invited 
every believer to come all the way to the Table of his 
(or her) Lord. 


We do, however, rejoice that appeal is being made 
to Calvin on this, his anniversary year. We invite our 
brethren also to re-study Calvin’s doctrine of “legiti- 
mate worship” according to God’s Word, cf. Institutes, 
1.ii.2, 1. xi.12, and II.viii.17. 


Let us listen with Calvin to the Second Command- 
ment, to Isaiah’s sundry warnings against making ob- 
jects of or aids to worship, and to the testimony of 
the Psalms (115:5-8; 135:16-18) that these picture 
worship centers have mouths that speak not, eyes 
which see not, ears that cannot hear. 


On the other hand, the Voice of the living God 
Who spoke the Second Commandment, Who made 
the heavens, Who graciously intervened for us and 
our salvation in Jesus Christ is heard in the faithful 
exposition of His Word, His saving acts are seen with 
the eyes of faith in the Gospel sacraments, and His 
ears hear the prayers of His people offered in the 
Name of the Lord Jesus. —W. C. R. 
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Our Program of Missions 


By C. Darby Fulton 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are printing herewith the 
third of the three addresses given by Dr. Fulton be- 
fore the Synod of Virginia a few weeks ago. As these 
were made available to a number of those present we 
have taken the liberty of giving them to our readers 
in their entirety. The first and second appeared in 
our last two issues. 


Our foreign mission work has been fruitful be- 
yond the fondest hopes of our early pioneers. Ninety- 
eight years is but a fleeting moment in the long span 
of history. There are people living today who have 
seen the whole development of our mission enter- 
prise from its beginning until now. An unbelievable 
transformation has taken place. The unbroken dark- 
ness which confronted our missionaries ninety-eight 
years ago is today punctuated by a thousand points 
of light, as the Gospel has set the lamps aglow all 
around the world. 


The outstanding result of our effort in practically 
every land has been the establishment of the indig- 
enous church, numbering thousands of members, 
no longer dependent upon missionary personnel or 
funds. In many of these countries Christianity is no 
longer a “foreign religion’, but is domesticated with- 
in the hearts of thousands who have come to know 
Christ as their very own. Ninety-eight years ago 
evangelical Christianity was practically unknown in 
the Congo, in Brazil, in China, Japan, Korea and 
Mexico. Today the Church is a powerful factor in 
the life of these countries, and wields an influence 
of which its minority position gives no adequate in- 
dication. 


I. The scope of our Missionary Program. This is 
a far-flung enterprise. It is estimated that the total 
population of our southern states is approximately 
50,000,000. Of this number, recognizing that other 
denominations share our territory, the responsibility 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
‘could hardly be more than 10,000,000. Abroad, on 
the other hand, our Church has assumed a definite 
obligation for the evangelization of 50,000,000 peo- 
ple. This is our exclusive obligation, with the rare 
exceptions unshared by any other church, our sister 
denominations having their own separate areas of 
work. Yet, last year our Church spent $23 on the 
10,000,000 at home for every $1 that she spent on the 
50,000,000 abroad. On the basis, not of fantastic es- 
timates but of realistic calls from the field, our 
Church should be looking toward a force of 860 mis- 
sionaries and a budget of $7,000,000 a year for for- 
eign missions as soon as possible. 


Even this comparison gives no adequate idea of 
the formidable character of the task that our mis- 
sionaries have undertaken. Imagine our southland 
as the exclusive responsibility of the Presbyterian 
Church. Remove the Baptists and Methodists, the 


Congregationalists and Episcopalians, the Lutherans 
and the Disciples and every other denomination. 
Subtract from our civilization every influence trace- 
able to Christianity. Take away most of our Chris. 
tian schools and colleges. Close down all but one or 
two of our publishing houses with their output of 
devotional books, periodicals, lesson helps and othe: 
literature. Then populate our towns and cities with 
temples and idols, and the resulting scene will give 
some conception of the magnitude of t : undertak- 
ing which our missionaries have accepted in the name 


of Christ. 


It must be borne in mind that world missions in- 
cludes all the causes. Under this one broad name ou 
overseas work embraces those varied Christian activ- 
ities that are described by such words as evangelism, 
stewardship, Christian education, schools and _ col- 
leges, seminaries and training schools, orphan homes, 
Sunday School extension, outposts, chapels, vacation 
schools, publications, church papers, annunities and 
relief, hospitals, social service, Women’s Work, Men’s 
Work, Young People’s Work and the like. It com- 
passes within its scope every branch of Christian ser- 
vice essential to the development of the Christian 
community abroad. It is the Church sharing hei 
whole life with a world in need. 


The dimensions of our missionary task, even when 
measured in purely physical terms without any reck- 
oning of the spiritual factors present, are always im- 
pressive to those who seek to compute the extent ol 
our responsibility. Our work is distributed in nine 
fields — Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan, 
Mexico, Ecuador, Portugal and Iraq. The recurrence 
year by year of these identical geographical names 
may give the impression that our program is static, 
that we continue to labor in the same communities 
with little expansion into new and unevangelized 
fields. On the contrary, a constant movement is tak- 
ing place within these major territorial divisions. Es- 
tablished work is being left behind as missionaries 
pull up stakes and move on to new towns and vil- 
lages. So rapid is this turnover that even members of 
the Board’s Staff find difficulty in keeping up with 
the changes. For example, a listing by locations ol 
our workers in West Brazil reveals an entirely new 
set of names and places of which we had scarcely 
heard ten years ago. Even in Africa, where mission- 
aries live on established concessions, their activities 
and itineration are constantly carrying them to fresh 
communities, resulting in an extension of outposts 
that is altogether amazing. Our Congo missionaries 
maintain today the almost incredible number of 
3,109 places of meeting where the Gospel is regularly 
preached. 


Moreover, this “turnover” explains why the statis: 
tical figures of communicants in our various mis 
sions do not mount more rapidly. As congregations 
grow in strength and are able to maintain them- 


selves, it is the policy of our missionaries to transfer | 
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them to the Presbyteries of the National Churches 
that have been established. Figures for such groups 
are thereafter incorporated into the reports of these 
National bodies and cease to appear in the records 
of the missions. Thus the best fruits of our endeavor, 
those congregations which by their very progress 
qualify for transfer, are eliminated from our own 
tabulations. Our missions expedite this process as 
much as possible, depleting themselves of the 
stronger groups, in order to be free to plant new out- 
posts in unevangelized regions. 


As this report is presented to the Synod of Virginia, 
we are represented abroad by 501 missionaries. These 
are the sons and daughters of our own congregations, 
a sampling of the choicest of the young life of our 
communion. Associated with them are more than 
3,600 national workers — preachers, teachers, doctors, 
nurses, technicians, colporteurs, and others — who, 
with their families, constitute an army of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people who, to put it vulgarly, are on 
the payroll of the Board. Together, missionaries and 
national workers, during 1958 preached the Gospel 
regularly in 4,171 churches, chapels and outposts 
around the world. They maintained 1,200 schools, 
ranging from kindergartens to theological seminaries, 
in which approximately 60,000 students were enrolled. 
Included among these institutions is the largest Pres- 
byterian Seminary in the world, located at Seoul, 
Korea, and the largest college under Presbyterian aus- 
pices, the Golden Castle Woman’s College in Nagoya, 
Japan. Fifteen hospitals and twelve clinics, with their 
ministry to broken hearts and bodies, manifested our 
Christian love and concern to more than 200,000 
patients. In addition, five leper colonies served the 
specialized needs of approximately 2,000 sufferers from 
this dread disease. Such is the scope, in summarized 
form, of the missionary program of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. For the year 1958, the 
total cost of maintaining this enterprise was $3,952.000, 
or less than the annual cost of maintaining one educa- 
tional institution in the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 


While this paper concerns itself primarily with the 
missionary projection of our own Church, no discus- 
sion of the scope of our work would be complete with- 
out some reference to the cooperative enterprises in 
which we are engaged. The Board of World Missions 
conducts its work on a basis of interdenominational 
cooperation. Through the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council and its network of Com- 
mittees, we are engaged in a continuing process of 
joint-counseling, joint-planning, joint-administration, 
and joint-action. Every area of our foreign fields and 
every function included in our missionary program is 
set in the context of this broad collaboration. We 


hold active membership in twenty-five interdenomina- 
tional committees and agencies set up in the United 
States to provide for a concerted and cooperative ap- 
proach to our missionary task. It is of note that the 
chairmanship of three of these agencies is now held 
by members of our own Staff: The Rev. Eugene Dan- 
iel, Chairman of the Personnel Committee; Mr. Curry 
B. Hearn, Chairman of the Treasurers’ Committee; 
and The Rev. Paul B. Freeland, Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of Church World Service. 


On the fields, likewise, our whole program is set in 
the framework of interdenominational cooperation. 
Our Missions are active in the Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil, the Evangelical Federation of Brazil, the National 
Christian Council of China, the National Christian 
Council of Japan, the Inter-Mission Cooperating Com- 
mittee in Korea, the National Christian Council of 
Mexico, and the Near East Christian Council. 


There are no Southern Presbyterian Churches on 
our foreign fields. In Brazil, Korea, Mexico, Portugal 
and Taiwan, we have joined with other Presbyterian 
bodies in the creation of one National Presbyterian 
Church. In China, we were a part of the Church of 
Christ in China which brought together in one ec- 
clesiastical organization the work of fourteen denom- 
inational missions. In the Congo, where no other Pres- 
byterian bodies are at work, we serve in close collab- 
oration with the Methodists and others, and the 
churches that are the fruit of our missionary endeavor 
constitute a part of the Church of Christ in the 
Congo. Similar arrangements exist in our other fields. 


Of the nine Theological Seminaries our Board sup- 
ports on the foreign field, seven are operated on an 
interdenominational basis. Several of the colleges we 
help to maintain abroad are interdenominational pro- 
jects. In every country where there is a joint language 
school for the training of new missionaries, our mis- 
sions are active in their participation. 


During the past fifteen years we have helped to in- 
augurate the following major interdenominational 
ventures: The Presbyterian Committee on Evangelical 
Cooperation in Portugal, the United Andean Indian 
Mission, the United Mission in Iraq and the Amazon 
Project in Brazil. 


Il. The Objectives of our Missionary Program. 


1. Evangelism. The primary aim of Christian mis- 
sions as explicitly stated by our General Assembly as 
follows: 


“The great end of missionary life and service is 
the preaching of Christ and Him crucified to the 
non-evangelized people. All forms of missionary 
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work must be subordinate to this end. The Board 
will, therefore, sanction no methods of missionary 
effort except as they contribute to a wider and 
more effective proclamation of the Gospel. And 
the missions in all their recommendations and 
policies are charged to keep this chief end in 
view”. 


This is an important injunction; for the missionary 
enterprise, while deeply concerned with all the aspects 
of human life and welfare, must ultimately measure 
its success by its effectiveness in bringing men and 
women face to face with Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. 


Through all the years our Church has sought con- 
sistently to maintain this emphasis. This is reflected 
in the very composition of our missionary force in 
which the “evangelistic” workers outnumber all other 
categories two to one. It is seen also in the annual 
expenditures of the Board, an analysis of which shows 
that evangelism in its various forms claims the largest 
share of the appropriations. 


Even during those years when the vogue in foreign 
missions was toward “institutionalism”, both the 
Board and the missions have jealously guarded the 
primary place of extension evangelism and have kept 
it central in their missionary perspective. This em- 
phasis has been vindicated by more recent trends in 
missions which have stressed the need of “mobility” in 
method and program. It is more and more recognized 
that large institutions tend to “anchor” and immobil- 
ize too many missionaries, confining them to estab- 
lished centers and preventing their reaching out into 
untouched areas; that the cost of maintaining these 
establishments is such as to prolong unduly the neces- 
sity of subsidies from abroad, thus delaying the 
achievement of full self-support on the part of indig- 
enous churches; and that too great a loss is sustained 
by mission boards when these expensive properties 
fall, through political upheaval or war, into non- 
Christian or hostile hands. Recent happenings in 
China and unsettled conditions generally in many mis- 
sion lands have given emphasis to these observations. 
The Board finds itself in accord, both in policy and 
in practice, with the representations of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council on these matters. 


This is not to minimize the vitally important func- 
tion that institutions have performed in the develop- 
ment of the Christian enterprise abroad. Their value 
is nowhere more clearly seen than in China where the 
indigenous churches, bereft now of missionary coun- 
sel, would be in far more serious plight were it not for 
the large number of capable Chinese leaders who 
have been trained by these very institutions for the 
Christian community. Indeed, those missionary so- 
cieties which have eschewed these forms of work and 
have depended exclusively upon evangelism have un- 
doubtedly left their churches in a precarious condi- 
tion in the present emergency. With all missionaries 
withdrawn, their Chinese congregations are left with 
a leadership inadequate to maintain the continuity 
of their work. Evangelism, no less than other forms 
of endeavor, presupposes special training for special 
functions, and it is a part of the missionary business 
to supply this essential preparation. 


2. Church Development. There is another aim of 
missions, admittedly secondary in importance, yet es- 
sential to the fulfillment of what is implied in the 
first. This aim, long recognized by missionary societies 
and largely determining their programs of work, is to 
organize the newly-won believers into an ongoing 
church fellowship that will be self-governing, self-sup- 
porting and self-propagating. It contemplates the cre- 
ation in each mission field of an organic entity, the 
Church, ultimately independent of missionary patron- 
age and moving by God’s help and blessing on its 
own resources of faith, liberality and leadership. This 
is implicit, we believe, in the Great Commission, 
which suggests more than simple evangelistic pioneer- 
ing in the words, “make disciples . . . teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you”. 

To be sure, there are still those who are impatient 
with all methods of missionary work except the di- 
rect proclamation of the Gospel through preaching. 
Some even advocate a sort of “fly-by-night” tech- 
nique designed to spread the Gospel over the face of 
the earth, though thinly, in the briefest possible 
time. There are actually persons, who after having 
_eenaages 9 one fervent call to faith in the market 
place of a pagan village, will pass on to other com- 
munities believing that they have discharged their 
obligation to the lost and have washed the blood 
of the unbelieving from their hands. 


This is not intended as a caricaturing of these 
methods. One admires the pioneering zeal of such 
men who are aflame with passion for the lost and are 
eager to disseminate the Gospel message as rapidly 
as possible. They have their place in the broad 
scheme of missionary endeavor, and have often been 
used by the Spirit of God to awaken the first spark 
of Christian faith in the hearts of their hearers. 


Nevertheless, we are convinced that this is only 
the first step, and that the missionary task is not 
done until believing men and women are brought 
together in a cohesive Christian fellowship where 
their faith can find proper nurture and expression. 


In every field our missionaries are working with 
this end in view. This is not to imply that they are 
neglecting the specific task of evangelization. That 
still is, and will continue to be, their first concern. 
They recognize, however, that it is not enough simply 
to diffuse a disembodied spiritual influence among 
the people. They labor to establish a church which 
will be the Body of Christ, a tangible reality through 
which His Word and His Work will become manifest 
in living expression. To put it differently, they are 
devoting themselves to the task of achieving their 
own eliminations when these indigenous churches 
shall have attained the maturity and strength that 
will enable them to carry their responsibilities with- 
out foreign aid. This process is known in missionary 
circles as “devolution”. 


Obviously, this is not something that can be ac- 
complished overnight. It is likely to prove a long 
and laborious task. To enter a primitive region such 
as Our missionaries sought out in the Congo 68 years 
ago, to plant the first seeds of faith, to nurture the 
growing Christian community until it can take its 
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place as an autonomous entity, rooted in the soil, 
self-governing and self-supporting, is an enterprise 
requiring more than a modicum of spiritual cour- 
age, faith and endurance. | 


Ill. How Far Have We Come? 


What point have we reached in this process of 
“devolution”? No single answer can suffice for all 
our fields, since each is at a particular stage of de- 
velopment not exactly paralleled by the others. It 
can be said, however, that in Brazil, China, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, and Taiwan we now have autono- 
mous church bodies, with their own ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations and programs entirely independent of 
missionary personnel and funds. It is estimated that 
these churches have a combined membership of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000, that is, a larger aggregate than 
the membership of our own Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. If baptized infants, catechumens, 
inquirers, and the like, are included, the constitu- 
ency of these churches abroad may be estimated at 
more than 1,500,000. That is to say, our foreign 
parish is now larger than our domestic one. More- 
over, in Africa and Portugal similar church bodies 
are well on the way to development as they assume 
an ever-increasing degree of autonomy and self-sup- 
port. All of these churches are in a very real sense 
the fruit of the work of our missionaries, in coopera- 
tion, in most cases, with other Presbyterian Missions. 


These national church bodies representing the 
very flower of our work, being completely self-sus- 
taining, are not included in our annual statistical 
figures, as previously noted. They publish their own 
year books, giving full information as to member- 
ship, additions on _ profession, contributions to 
church causes. and the like. Yet, any estimate of the 
fruitfulness of our work must take them into ac- 
count. A simple illustration will make the point 
clear: The Highland Park Presbyterian Church of 
Dallas, Texas, has grown to be the largest single con- 
gregation in our entire communion. Yet, only a few 
years ago as a small mission, it was receiving aid 
from benevolent funds. It would be manifestly un- 
fair in assessing the value and success of the work of 
home missions, to leave out of account this church 
and scores of others that are the direct outgrowth of 
missionary investment and service. Similarly, no ac- 
curate evaluation can be made of the gains of our 
foreign mission endeavor unless we take into our 
reckoning these splendid, self-sustaining church 
bodies abroad which we nursed in their infancy and 
which now, having grown to maturity, take their 
places beside us as sister communions. It is a source 
of great satisfaction to witness the development of 
these churches in numerical strength and spiritual 
vigor, assuming missionary responsibilities of their 
own, and, in the case of the Presbyterian Church in 
Brazil, cooperating with our own Board and the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyter- 
ian Church in a joint enterprise in the land of Por- 
tugal. 


This is not the place for a detailed account of 
the present strength and status of these younger 
churches, but a brief glimpse of one or two of them 
seems in order. The Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
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is one of the finest fruits of our missionary endeavor. 
Approaching its centennial, which will be celebrated 
with fitting ceremonies in August of this year, it 
has developed into a substantial company of be- 
lievers, well-organized in a highly effective body 
composed of approximately 90,000 communicant 
members in nearly 600 organized churches and con- 
gregations. In addition, there are 731 congregations 
which are being developed under the supervision of 
these churches, and 1,887 preaching points where the 
Gospel is being presented with some regularity. 
There are 42 presbyteries, 6 synods, and one General 
Assembly. 


With able and spirit-filled leaders, some of whom 
are well-known to our people in the United States, 
this church is enjoying a period of solid growth 
through excellent programs of stewardship, spiritual 
development and evangelistic extension. Its two 
theological seminaries, now expanding into three, are 
overflowing with eager young men preparing for the 
ministry, the splendid institution at Campinas alone 
having a student body of approximately 100. 


The largest and in many respects the strongest of 
the churches which have emerged as the result of our 
missionary endeavor is the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea. Representing the joint work of missionaries 
from Canada, Australia and the United States, it 
stands today as a completely autonomous, self-deter- 
mining body with a membership of approximately 
650,000 communicants. 


Few churches have been so severly tested, and few 
have endured under trial with finer Christian faith 
and courage. Persecuted and war-torn, afflicted and 
impoverished, this church has manifested an exuber- 
ant Christian life and witness and has sustained a 
remarkable record of growth through every adversity. 


I would venture three assertions concerning the 
Korean Church which, I believe, are borne out by 
present developments in that land: 


1. The Christian Church has become the dominant 
entity in the religious and spiritual life of Korea. 
Shamanism and Buddhism, while still numbering 
their adherents by the millions, are decadent. Chris- 
tianity, though represented by a constituency of 
probably not more than 1,000,000 believers, is alive 
and vigorous, profoundly influencing the whole 
thought of the nation. Nowhere has the Christian 
Church made more remarkable progress, and no- 
where has it achieved a standard of spiritual excel- 
lence that more nearly approaches the Christian 
ideal. In Bible study, church attendance, habits of 
prayer, observance of the Sabbath, personal work, 
liberality in giving, capacity for suffering, faithful- 
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ness in witnessing, and consistent Christian living, 
the Korean Christian has proven the genuineness 
of his faith. Dr. John R. Mott, after a visit to Korea 
many years ago, offered the following testimony: 


“I came away from that country believing 
that if Christianity were to die out in America 
and in Canada and in England, it exists with 
such vitality in Korea that it would ultimately 
spread again to our shores and reestablish itself.” 


2. The Christian Church has become the dominant 
ideological factor in the life of Korea. If we have 
won the ideological battle in Korea, we owe our 
victory largely to the missionary endeavor. The core 
of resistance to communism is in the Christian 
Church and that wider circle of those whose ideals have 
been shaped under its influence. Conversely, we would 
long since have lost the battle but for the resolute 
allegiance of the people to those ideals for which 
the United Nations are fighting—ideals that are the 
direct result of Christian faith and conviction. 


At the time of the division of Korea at the thirty- 
eighth parallel it was estimated that the population 
was almost evenly divided between the two halves, 
with 13,000,000 in the north and 15,000,000 in the 
south. We are informed today that the ratio is more 
nearly 7,000,000 in the north and 21,000,000 in the 
south. How de we explain this shift in population? 
Why have the Korean people preferred to cast their 
lot with democracy rather than with communism? 
At least a part of the answer is in the pervasive in- 
fluence of the Christian movement which has condi- 
tioned the minds of millions of Koreans toward 
friendship for the democratic way. 


3. The Church will be the dominant force in the 
political life of new Korea when peace comes. The 
extent to which Christians have already been drafted 
into various positions of official and public service is 
amazing. Of the government-sponsored delegation of 
six Koreans who came to the United States just after 
World War II, selected by the American military 
authorities to plan the future of Korea, all six were 
Christians and five of the six were educated in Chris- 
tian schools. The Church has been the primary train- 
ing ground of democracy in Korea. It is the Chris- 
tian group, especially the Presbyterians, who have in 
their church life discovered the principles of demo- 
cratic procedure. If the future government of Korea 
is to be a democracy, the Christian community, more 
than any other group in the country, will be pre- 
pared to supply the men who are schooled in the 
methods and principles of this type of organization. 
It is not an accident that the President of the South 
Korea Republic is a Christian and that the number 
of Christians in the National Assembly is far out of 
proportion to the Church’s relative strength in the 
population. 


But what about Africa? Why is it that the Church 
in the Congo has not yet achieved a full status of 
autonomy and self-determination? 


Among the many answers that might be given, 
there are two that would seem to have special per- 
tinence: 
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1. We had to start farther back in Africa than in 
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any other field. When our pioneer missionaries, 
Lapsley and Sheppard, arrived in the Congo 68 years 
ago, there was not a man, woman or child in the 
entire region who could read or write his own lan- 
guage. In fact, the language had never been reduced 
to writing. The legacy of culture and education 
which missionaries in the Far East were able to build 
upon in such lands as Japan, Korea and China, was 
conspicuous by its absence. In the Congo we had to 
start from scratch. The slow process of building a 
leadership for the Church had to begin with the 
alphabet and the three R’s. Not even one verse of 
the Bible had been translated into the vernacular of 
the area. 





The story of the development of our educational 
program in the Congo is an epic of vision and cour- 
age. A handful of boys received the first instruction 
and were taught to read and write Tshiluba. These, 
possessing no more than a second-grade education, 
were sent out to be the teachers of others. During 
the years this program has expanded into one of the 
most remarkable educational systems maintained by 
any mission on earth. At the present moment we 
conduct approximately 1,000 schools in the Congo 
in which, during the year 1958, more than 40,000 
boys and girls were enrolled. Most of these schools 
are of primary grade but an accredited high school 
which we operate in conjunction with the Metho- 
dists has just graduated its first class; there is train- 
ing in agriculture, industry, and the crafts; dentists 
are being prepared at our new school in Lubondai; 
nurses and doctors’ assistants are produced in the 
training schools that are attached to our hospitals; 
teachers are trained to serve throughout the educa- 
tional system; and Bible and theological schools are 
preparing an African ministry. It is a significant 
thing that out of the total educational force of 1,444 
teachers who are maintaining our educational pro- 
gram in the Congo, only 40 are missionaries and 
1,404 are Congolese. 


From our printing press in Luebo millions of 
pages of printed literature are being distributed each 
year. Devotional articles, Sunday School helps, school 
text books, and a variety of other publications, are 
produced locally for use in our fields, and much of 
the editorial work, not to mention the mechanics of 
printing and publication, is done by the Congolese 
themselves. For two generations we have controlled 
the entire literature of a people, and all of it has 
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been constructive and clean. This is an opportunity 
seldom enjoyed by missionaries in any part of the 
world. 


When our pioneers arrived in the Congo 68 years 
ago, there was scarcely a man, woman or child in the 
whole region who had ever heard of Christ. Spiritual 
illiteracy was as absolute as literary illiteracy, if one 
might employ a contradiction. Today, the com- 
municant membership of the Church in the Congo 
which is the result of our missionary endeavor is ap- 
proximately 70,000. A church has come into being 
with one synod and ten constituent presbyteries. 
There are 3,109 regular places of meeting, where 
the preaching is done almost entirely by Congolese, 
and matters of government and discipline are han- 
dled by native sessions. While our missionaries still 
hold membership in the presbyteries, they are out- 
numbered, in most instances, by more than ten to 
one. 


Here is a church that is rapidly approaching the 
autonomy which is our goal. It is still dependent 
upon missionary help in personnel and funds. But 
it is growing. If one might venture a statistical es- 
timate, it can be said that the Church in the Congo 
is now from 60 to 70 per cent self-supporting. 


2. Another reason why the Church in the Congo 
has not yet progressed to full autonomy is to be 
found in the pattern of paternalism which has shap- 
ed all of Africa’s life. This, up to now, has character- 
ized the relations of the government to the people 
and of industry to its employees. Everything has 
been done for the native, and there has been little to 
encourage him in the development of self-reliance. 
The government and the industries have expected 
the African to go only so far. Few of the people have 
risen, until recently, to the level of independence 
either in business or professional pursuits. They 
have been dealt with generously by industry and 
government, but always within the framework of the 
white man’s ultimate direction and control. This 
has had a profound effect upon the African point of 
view, and presents a formidable complication in the 
encouragement of self-support and autonomy within 
the Church. It has encouraged the habit of thinking 
of Christianity as an enterprise of the white man in 
which the Congolese himself finds his place as an 
associate and helper. Our missionaries are constantly 
seeking to impress upon the African mind the fact 
that we have not come to project in the Congo a co- 
lonial extension of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, but that we earnestly seek the realiza- 
tion among the African people of a spiritual com- 
monwealth of their own, a church of, by, and for the 
African people which will be a true expression of 
their own life and witness. 


The recent rioting in Leopoldville, capital of the 
Belgian Congo, may have been ominous. At least 
it suggests that the fires of nationalism, already 
burning in other parts of the continent but smold- 
ering hitherto beneath the surface in the Congo, may 
now be ready to burst into flame. 


Such developments lead to all sorts of speculation, 
and advices from the field do not exclude the pos- 
sibility that we may be working under difficulty 
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and restriction in the days ahead. Though we are 
not involved in the political issues now agitating 
the colony, it is likely that tensions which are arising 
between the Congolese and their European governors 
might extend themselves eventually to include all 
foreigners. 

One thing seems clear. However much or little 
time may be left, the supreme emphasis now must 
be upon the preparation of the leadership of the 
Christian community in the Congo to assume the 
responsibilities which sooner or later must devolve 
upon it. With this in mind, the Mission is devoting 
itself with new vigor to the whole program of leader- 
ship training. These efforts have already been in 
progress for years, but a new urgency has developed 
out of the present situation. Throughout the whole 
educational system of the Mission standards are 
being raised. Ministers are being prepared to serve 
the increasingly well-educated and sophisticated con- 
gregations which are developing in urban areas. 
Educators are being readied to take over the tasks 
of school administration heretofore handled largely 
by missionaries. Classes are being held in the train- 
ing of church officers. The supreme emphasis now 
is upon the development of a churchmanship com- 
petent for the responsibilities of the new day which 
cannot be too far ahead. 


It is a critical time for our work in the Congo, 
but out of the travail of these revolutionary days 
may come a church with a competent and dynamic 
witness to the Christian Gospel. 


IV. What is the Continuing Role of the Mis- 
sionary? 
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In the light of the growing strength and autonomy 
of the national churches, it might appear that the 
work of missions is nearing its close and that we 
might do well to look forward to the day of our 


withdrawal from some of these fields. Such a 
conclusion would, I believe, be lacking in realism. 
We have barely made a beginning. Not only are 
there whole areas where the work remains to be 
finished, there are still vaster areas where it waits 
to be begun. 


While recognizing with gratitude the growing 
strength and initiative of the national churches, there 
are two particular respects in which the continued 
work of our missionaries is essential: 


1. The first is pioneer evangelism. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the newly born churches, 
numerically small and occupied with the task of 
organizing and consolidating their own structures, 
are not prepared to cope with the broad work of 
evangelization that remains to be done. Take, for 
example, the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. While 
it is a completely autonomous and _ self-sustaining 
body, its total communicant membership, as we have 
seen, is less than 100,000. Despite its amazing vigor 
and evangelistic outreach it cannot begin to com- 
pass the task of extension that remains to be done 
in a vast country, as large as the United States, 
embracing a population of 65,000,000. It is at this 
point that our missions in Brazil find their continu- 
ing role. They penetrate the wide unreached areas 
of the interior, organizing new groups of believers, 
developing them into congregations, and turning 
them over to the adjacent Presbyteries as soon as they 
reach the point of self-government and self-support. 
Leaving behind the established churches which have 
been incorporated in the national body, they con- 
tinue their work of extension in more than 500 out- 
stations and communities where the foundations of 
new congregations are being laid. Thus, in a real 
sense, the foreign missionary carries the home mis- 
sion task of the national church, it being under- 
stood that all new congregations developed by the 
missions accrue to the indigenous churches as soon 
as they are ready. While no integral ecclesiastical 
relation exists between the missions and the na- 
tional church, the historical and spiritual ties are 
strong, and the missions stand by as devoted partners, 
rejoicing in the growing strength of the fellowship 
they have helped to create and encouraging it by 
their labors of goodwill and cooperation. The mis- 
sions develop their program in consultation with 
the national church, usually on the basis of some 
definite modus operandi mutually agreed upon. 


2. The second function in the continuing role 


of the missionary is training. The young church 
is seldom able at the outset to carry an adequate pro- 
gram of institutional preparation for its ministers, 
evangelists and lay workers. It has neither the 
personnel nor the money required. The Mission 
continues to render service through the maintenance 
of educational institutions designed to fortify the 
Church through the development of leaders. The- 
ological seminaries, training schools, and other types 
of institutions are an essential part of the Mission’s 
contribution to the growth of the Church. The 
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Church on its part is being prepared for the ultimate 
assumption of these responsibilities through repre- 
sentation on the Boards of direction and other govern- 
ing bodies of these schools. Our missions in Brazil, 
for example, maintain an educational program which 
comprises approximately 100 institutions, enrolling 
6,000 students. Ranging from primary and parochial 
schools, through the secondary and college level, to 
Bible training institutions and theological seminaries, 
this program represents a well-rounded system de- 
signed to produce a constituency grounded in Chris- 
tian truth and to supply the requisite leadership for a 
strong, aggressive Church organization. 

V. The Unfinished Task. 

We cannot close this hurried review of our mission- 
ary program, without brief reference to the great un- 
fulfilled work which awaits us. In no land where our 
missionaries are engaged does the Protestant com- 
munity represent more than 5% of the population. 
We have barely scratched the surface. So overwhelm- 
ing is the unfinished task that both missions and na- 
tional churches are besieging the Board with ever 
more important appeals for larger numbers of new 
workers. 

Indeed, the enterprise of Christian missions will 
never be done. It must continue as long as there is a 
church on earth; not only because it is a part of the 
very being of the Church, but because every new gen- 
eration presents a new world of men who must be 
won to Christ. There will never come a time in this 
business when we can sit back in our chairs and say, 
“We've got it made”. Every generation must face the 
responsibility of preaching the Gospel to its own gen- 
eration. Some of us are nearing the end of our jour- 
ney. We pass the torch to younger and stronger hands, 
pleading that it be carried high and far until its light 
has lightened every man that comes into the world. 
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On I Peter 


By the Rev. Albert H. Freundt, Jr. 
Forest, Mississippi 


We present here an outline of the major subjects 
of the Epistle, as far as we have gone through it 
(inclusive of this month’s lesson) : 


I. Introduction. 1:1,2. 

II. Membership in God’s Family. 1:3-2:10. 
A. The Christian Inheritance 1:3-12. 
B. Holiness. 1:13-21. 





C. Christian Progress and Brotherly Love. 1: 
22-2:3. 


D. The Spiritual House. 2:4-8. 
E. The Spiritual People. 2:9,10 

III. Christians in the World. 2:11-4:11. 
A. Citizenship and Submission. 2:11-25. 
B. Husbands and Wives. 3:1-7. 
C. The Christian Spirit in Life. 3:8-12. 
D. Undeserved Suffering. 3:13-22 


This month our attention is directed to a passage 
which Peter wrote to those who were beginning to 
know what it is to “suffer for righteousness’ sake” 
(3:14). There are, of course, many subjects in the 
passage we study this time, but the theme of “unde- 
served suffering” ties them together. Peter’s thought 
is about Christians who were experiencing opposition 
and anticipating persecution. His words are intended 
to give them some encouragement, even though they 
may soon be brought before the tribunals of this 
world, 





D. UNDESERVED SUFFERING. 3:13-22. 
(Study in your Bible.) 


In the first part of this passage, Peter is writing 
about the way in which Christians are to meet their 
undeserved sufferings. The latter part of the pas- 
sage, devoted to Christ’s sufferings, it not a digres- 
sion; his example and subsequent triumph are pre- 
sented to fortify and encourage his followers. 


l. The Sufferings of Christians. 3:13-17. 


a. Unlikeliness of Harm. “And who is he that 
will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?” (v. 13). Being a zealot for goodness does 
not guarantee our freedom from all hurt. If we make 
serious efforts to follow goodness, however, men prob- 
ably will not be disposed to cause us real trouble. 
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Peter virtually says that the pursuit “ goodness will 
give you protection, if anything can. “When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him” (Prov. 16:7). But perhaps 
what his question more profoundly implies is that, 
do what evil they will, the enemies of Christians can 
bring them no real harm. He does not mean that we 
will not suffer or will experience no severe hard- 
ship (as the next verse goes on to indicate), but all 
that our enemies can do will fall far short of destroy- 
ing our ultimate happiness or the favor of God. 


b. The Blessedness of Suffering. “But and if ye 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye” (v. 14). 
There is a high privilege and happiness in being 
allowed to suffer in the cause of the Christian faith 
(I Pet. 4:14; James 1:2; II] Tim. 2:11,12; Mark 10: 
30). The word “happy” used by Peter is the word 
which appears in the Sermon on the Mount as 
“blessed.” There is probably a definite reference to 
this statement of Christ: “Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake” (Matt. 5:10). 
The emphasis is more upon being privileged and held 
in high honor than in feeling delightful and happy. 


Those who wish to derive blessedness from suffer- 
ing must be willing to observe the conditions given 
by Peter. Blessedness is accompanied by, or pre- 
ceded by, 


(1) Assurance. “Be not afraid of their terror, 
neither be troubled” (v. 14; cf. Isa. 8:12,13). The 
Christian need neither fear his enemies nor be afraid 
of what causes them fear. Our God who promises 
no overwhelming harm, stands ready to succor his 
people. Fear is opposed to the trusting attitude that 
is suitable to those who have an adequate divine 
refuge. “For whence is it that we are overwhelmed 
with fear, and think ourselves lost, when danger is 
impending, except that we ascribe to mortal man 
more power to injure us than to God to save us? 

. For if this conviction takes full possession of our 
minds, that the help promised by the Lord is suf- 
ficient for us, we shall be well fortified to repel all 
the fears of unbelief” (Calvin). 


(2) Reverence. “But sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts” (or, translated from better texts, “sancti- 
fy Christ as Lord in your hearts,” v. 15). To sanctify 
Christ as Lord is to treat Him with all the love, honor, 
worship, trust, and obedience that is worthy of God. 
Furthermore, this is to be done in the heart, and not 
by lip-service and outward acts. We are to acknowl- 
edge (and act as if we were really convinced of) his 
worthiness of reverence and confidence. A proper 
“fear” of God goes far in driving out the fears of 
what men think of us and can do to us. If he is as 
good and merciful a Lord as we say, then we need 
not fear, and we shall desire that even in the midst 
of our misfortunes we will glorify His name. “It is 
not necessary to have the favour of the world; but it 
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is necessary to have the favour of God: it is not neces- 
sary that I should live in comfort, nor indeed that I 
should live at all; but it is necessary that I hold fast 
the truth, that I should obey God, that I should 
honor HIM in life and in death” (Brown, Expository 
Discourses, 11, $28). 


(3) Defence. “Be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you with meekness and fear” (v. 15). We 
are required to be prepared to defend our hope in 
the Christian faith. The situation envisioned is that 
of a Christian’s being brought by his accusers for a 
formal trial; many an early Christian would experi- 
ence the same. The command is not always to be 
preaching but to be ready to answer when questioned. 
We ought to be able to state our faith — clearly, not 
necessarily exhaustively — and to give the reasons 
and grounds for it. “Let us have a reason for our 
faith, based on personal experience, or observation, 
or the study of evidence, or of fulfilled prophecy; 
or, above all, wrought by the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts; and, though we need not be ever obtruding it, 
let us never flinch from stating it when asked” 
(Meyer, Tried By Fire, p. 118). 


If demanded an answer, one must give it “with 
meekness and fear.” Peter’s own failure when he de- 
nied Christ may have prompted this caution. The 
confession or witness is required without arrogance 
or harshness towards men, and it is to be made with 
all due respect for men and reverence towards God. 
We have known many who unfortunately have left 
these dispositions out in Christian witnessing and 
defence of the faith. 


(4) Blameless life. “Having a good conscience; 
that, whereas they speak evil of you, as of evildoers, 
they may be ashamed that falsely accuse your good 
conversation in Christ” (v. 16). Christians need both 
the good conscience and the good manner of life or 
conduct (“conversation”). These two reinforce the 
defence of the hope mentioned in the preceding verse. 
“The defence of the tongue will avail but little, ex- 
cept the life corresponds with it” (Calvin). A 
conscience that always condemns, or knows nothing 
of the forgiveness of sins, will hinder one’s Christian 
witness. The approving conscience is the outgrowth 
of a good life and an awareness of forgiving grace. 
The combination of the conscience and the conduct 
are enough to silence those who accuse us, if not com- 
pletely refute them. 


c. The Encouragement in Suffering. “For it is 
better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well 
doing than for evil doing” (v. 17). The implication 
is that suffering is more or less inevitable. But the 
Christian must be sure that his suffering is not a result 
or punishment for some evil he has done. We are 
apt to suppose that we can bear any wrong that we 
have brought upon ourselves, but our sense of in- 
justice would cause us to rebel against anything that 
comes to us undeserved. This whole section, how- 
ever, is written for those who might have to under- 
go unmerited suffering. This has its own encourage- 
ment in the knowledge that nothing comes to us 
apart from God's will; and when He permits hurt to 
come our way, he must intend it all for our good 
and the advancement of His kingdom. This is surely 
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true in the supreme illustration of undeserved suf- 
fering. Christ’s sufferings were an essential prereq- 
uisite for the redemption of His people and for His 
own enthronement in glory. 


2. The Sufferings of Christ. 3:18-22. 


We repeat, the passage, 18-22, is not a digression. 
The experience of Christ is introduced to illustrate 
the supreme example of undeserved suffering and 
the good that resulted. Our experience then is not 
totally different from that of our Pattern. Faithful- 
ness in bearing our trouble will result, as in the case 
of our Lord, in triumph and glory. 


“The striking theological phrases of this remark- 
able passage possibly reproduce almost verbatim some 
of the decisive statements used in the early Church 
when a convert to Christ confessed his faith at his 
baptism. Also, it seems more than probable that, 
when the truth of the gospel was preached on such 
occasions, the story of the ark and the flood was 
used as a significant scriptural illustration” (A. M. 
Stibbs, First Epistle General of Peter, Grand Rapids, 
Eerdmans, 1959, p. 140). 


a. The Nature of Christ’s Suffering. “For Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God, being put to 
death in the flesh” (v. 18). Christ’s sufferings were 
at once similar to our own and unique. They are 
similar to ours in being brought on by no particular 
wrong-doing that merited them. Christ’s are different 
from ours in that His were vicarious, penal, and re- 
demptive. As suffering vicariously for us, he was our 
substitute, “the just for the unjust.” As suffering 
the punishment due us for our sins, He set us free 
from the consequences of them: “He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for our in- 
iquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him; and with His stripes we are healed . . . the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all... 
for the transgression of my people was He stricken” 
(Isa. 53:5-8). As suffering redemptively, He restored 
us to the knowledge, favor, and fellowship of God, 
“that He might bring us to God.” 


b. The Consequences of Christ’s Suffering. “But 
quickened by the Spirit: by which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison .. . by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ” (vv. 18-21). 


Verses 18-22 compose one of the most difficult pas- 
sages to understand and interpret in the New Testa- 
ment. Some of the matters that come up for con- 
sideration are: the nature of Christ’s being quickened; 
the identity of the spirits in prison; and the time, 
place, manner, and purpose of His preaching. It is 
not necessary, however, to be able to comprehend 
all the details and answer all the questions in order 
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to see the purpose for which this activity of Christ 
is mentioned and to profit from it. The main idea in 
the allusion to Christ’s experience and work is to 
point out the victory of the apparent Victim which 
those who are called to follow Him in suffering 
may share. Peter seems to say: “Take heart, your suf- 
ferings are not exceptional; they run in the Divine 
family; even our Master was not exempt from them: 
He also suffered in the flesh; but His sufferings did 
not stay His blessed ministry; nay, they even augment- 
ed His sphere of usefulness . . . Your sufferings shall 
not clip your wings, but add to your powers of flight. 
The things which happen to you shall fall out rather 
to the furtherance of the Gospel; and it is through 
death that you must pass up to share His glorious 
resurrection and imperial power” (Meyer, op. cit., p. 
125). 

(1) Christ was quickened in the Spirit. The prep- 
ositions “in” and “by” in the original language of the 
phrases “put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
(made alive) by the Spirit” are identical. They 
should probably both be translated by “in”: “put to 
death in the flesh; but quickened in the Spirit.” Quick- 
ening is probably not the resurrection of the body, 
which is referred to at the end of verse 21. (Alford 
has an excellent note on this phrase.) 

“To be quickened in the Spirit is to be quickened 
spiritually, as to be put to death in the flesh is to 
become dead bodily . . . The word rendered to be 
quickened, literally signifies to be made alive or 
living. It is used to signify the original communica- 
tion of life, the restoration of life to the dead, and 
the communication of a larger measure of life to the 
living. A consequence of our Lord’s . . . sufferings 
was, that He became spiritually alive and powerful, 
in a sense and to a degree in which He was not 
previously, and in which but for these sufferings He 
never could have become — full of life to be com- 
municated to dead souls, ‘mighty to save.’ He was 
thus spiritually quickened. “The Father gave Him 
to have life in Himself, that He might give eternal 
life to as many as the Father had given Him’ — ‘to 
all coming to the Father through Him.’ . . . He be- 
came, as it were, the receptacle of life and spiritual 
influence, out of which men were to ‘receive, and 
grace for grace’”’ (Brown, op. cit., pp. 460,461). We 
therefore understand that by His being quickened in 
the spirit, our Lord entered into a fuller spiritual 
life, energy, and power, which He then had at His 
disposal to communicate to those who believed the 
preaching of the gospel. 


(2) Christ preached to spirits in prison. There 
are several views as to Christ’s preaching to spirits 
in prison. We shall list a few of these for informa- 
tion. Obviously, our own view — not without its dif- 
ficulties and objections — will be stated. 


(a) The Spirit of Christ preached on the earth 
through Noah to disobedient sinners prior to the 
flood. This view is fairly popular, but there is no 
satisfactory reason why Peter would interrupt his 
train of thought to introduce something that occured 
thousands of years before. This view keeps one from 
being involved in holding that at least one group of 
sinners (the disobedient of Noah’s time) should have 
another opportunity for hearing the gospel, a second 
offer of salvation. 
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(b) Christ Himself, during the interval between 
His death and resurrection, preached to the people 
who had been disobedient sinners in the time of 
Noah. (He either gave them a second offer of sal- 
vation, or he proclaimed his triumph over sin and 
their certain doom.) 


(c) Christ Himself, between His death and resur- 
rection, proclaimed to fallen angels His victory over 
the powers of sin (cf. Gen. 6:1-4; II Pet. 2:4,9; 
Jude 6). 


(d) Christ, between His death and resurrection, 
descended into the realm of the dead, to release the 
spirits of good men who had been held there in safe- 
keeping until Christ should give them an entrance 
into heaven (cf. Eph. 4:8,9) . 


(e) Christ, spiritually quickened, empowers His 
apostles to proclaim the gospel to those in the prison 
house and bondage of sin (cf. 42:5-7;49:8,9; 61:1). 
According to this view (taught by W. M. Griffith 
Thomas, J]. Brown, and R. Leighton), the preaching 
to the prisoners of sin is not done by Christ per- 
sonally, but spiritually, by the ministry of the apostles. 
Paul wrote to the Ephesians (2:13-17) that Christ 
“came and preached peace to you which were afar 
off, and to them that were nigh.” (Read also of the 
Lord’s presence working through the ministry of 
His apostles in Matthew 28:18,19 and Mark 16:19, 
20.) Thus, if we understand this passage correctly, 
it does not here teach a descent of Christ into hell 
to preach the gospel, but rather refers to the preaching 
of the gospel and the liberation of sinners by it, sub- 
sequent to the death of our Lord. This is the in- 
terpretation we accept, but every one must grant the 
right of all Bible expositors to hold to any meaning 
they believe to be taught by Peter, which does not 
contradict the clear doctrine of God taught elsewhere 
in His Word. 


Mention is made of the davs of Noah in verse 20. 
Peter is saying that prisoners of sin were once dis- 
obedient prior to the flood, when only eight souls, or 
persons, were saved. The spirits in prison are the 
objects of the preaching, not specifically the disobedi- 
ent of Noah’s time. It is as though Peter says, “Christ 
preached to sinners — sinners were once disobedient 
in Noah’s day” (much as we would say, “God sent the 
gospel to the Britons, who in the days of Caesar were 
painted savages,” from Brown, ibid., p. 464). The 
gospel preaching is seen to be much more successful 
than the obedience to God was before the flood; 
only eight individuals were saved in those days, when 
the water which brought death to all others raised 
them out of harm in the ark. 


The salvation in or by the water suggests to Peter 
an analogy which he introduces at this point in his 
discussion—salvation by water. There is a correspond- 
ence between the salvation from the water in Noah’s 
time and the water of baptism. Peter says that “bap- 
tism doth also now save us,” but he is not attribu- 
ting salvation to the actual washing in water. It is 
that spiritual cleansing that baptism by water symbo- 
lizes and represents which saves. It is evident from 
his statement that it is not mere putting away the 
filth of the flesh or the dirt of the body that the bap- 
tism which saves is not the mere washing with water. 





Saving baptism, in the power of Christ’s resurrect- 
ed life, is accompanied by a good conscience towards 
God. “What the apostle’s words bring before the 
mind is this: A man has a good conscience; he has 
obtained this good conscience by the resurrection of 
Christ; he makes a declaration of this good conscience 
in his baptism; and it is in this way that the apostle 
declares that baptism saves” (ibid., p. 518). 


c. The Subsequent Glory of Christ’s Suffering. 
“Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand 
of God; angels and authorities and powers being 
made subject unto him” (vy. 22). The outcome of 
the Lord’s suffering is his ascension and exaltation 
to the highest place in heaven. This glorification of 
the Son of God is a direct consequence of his patient 
endurance of his undeserved suffering. The hymn 
of praise which sounds about the throne of our Lord 
in heaven is: “Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests: 
and we shall reign on the earth.” (Rev. 5:9,10). The 
chorus is: “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing’ (Rev. 5:12). 
Thus the last book of the Bible is in accord with 
Peter in ascribing the high place and authority of 
Christ as a consequence of his redeeming passion and 
death (see also Paul, in Phil. 2:5-11). 





Christians have never been strangers to suffering. 
If Christ was called to suffering, it is unlikely that 
we shall escape it, but we need not fear it. Those 
who suffer for righteousness’ sake, following the 
worthy examples of our Lord, will come finally to 
everlasting glory. Therefore, “let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; who for 
the joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. For consider him that 
endured such contradiction of sinners against him- 
self, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. . 
Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear” (Heb. 12: 
1-28) . 


How strong in my faith that 
come to my soul or my salvation, if I trust in God? 
Interpret Matt. 10:28, “And fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” Do we ever hide our Christian 
faith that we may not suffer opposition? What con- 
solation would a martyr be able to derive from this 
month’s passage? Would we always be ready to dis- 
cuss our Christian hope and faith with an inquirer? 
Why are meekness and fear necessary? What consola- 
tion is there in knowing that Christ suffered as we 
suffer and was tempted as we are tempted? 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. A. Ellison, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson-Plaza Store 
Greenville, S. C. 
A. M. Smith, Mar.-Prop. 


The Dollar Store 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. P. Crumpler, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Lancaster, S. C. 


B. L. Plyler, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Clinton, S. C. 


D. B. Smith, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Camden, S. C. 


J. A. Hagins, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Darlington, S. C. 


J. H. Lyles, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Laurens, S. C. 


L. W. Gratz, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


J. S. Hagins, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Hagins Co. 
Kershaw, S. C. 


C. E. Hinson, Mar.-Prop. 
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Belk-Simpson Co. 
Woodruff, S. C. 

F. B. Hagins, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Honea Path, S. C. 


T. R. Martin, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Manning, S. C. 


W. M. Gettys, Jr., Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Whitmire, S. C. 


J. T. Holmes, Mgr.-Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


R. E. McCormick, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Brevard, N. C. 


J. E. Smith, Magr.-Prop. 


KENTUCKY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Harlan, Ky. 


Delmar Tolliver, Mgr.-Prop. 
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Belk-Simpson Co. 

Corbin, Ky. 

W. C. Ashley, Mor.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Winchester, Ky. 

T. L. Beckham, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Willoughby Smith, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Frankfort, Ky. 

Everett C. Huggins, Mar.-Prop. 


GEORGIA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 
J. N. Long, Mar.-Prop. 


ARKANSAS 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Paragould, Ark. 


W. H. Wade, Mar.-Prop. 


OHIO 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Athens, Ohio 


Joe Kelly, Mgr.-Prop. 


MISSOURI 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Carthage, Mo. 


J. A. McCaskill, Mgr.-Prop. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 23, 1959 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Prayers Of The Captives 


Background Scripture: Daniel 1 to 6:9 
Devotional Reading: Revelation 7:9-17 


In our Devotional Reading we have a picture of 
a great multitude whom no man can number of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people and tongues, 
who stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands, 
and when the question is asked, Who are these? and 
whence came they?, the answer is, These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. The Jews, in this time of captivity were 
in “great tribulation” and many of them, I suppose, 
were praying and confessing their sins as never be- 
fore. Certainly we find Daniel doing this. Sometimes 
it takes “great tribulation” to bring us to repentance. 
It is when we realize our helplessness that we cry 
for help: out of the depth have I cried unto thee, O 
Lord. If we would repent and turn to God before the 
judgments and chastening hand of God came upon 
us we might be spared some of our suffering. Jere- 
miah had tried his best to get his people to repent 
before judgment came, but he failed. Now, in the 
land of Babylon where they do not feel like singing 
one of the songs of Zion, they can with tears, cry to 
God for help. 


In today’s lesson we are studying principally about 
one of the greatest men in the Bible, together with 
some of his comrades, who had been carried to Bab- 
ylon by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. In 
many respects he makes us think of Joseph for he 
was a great interpreter of dreams. In other respects 
he reminds us of John, the beloved disciple, for he 
was Daniel, beloved of God, and like John had many 
wonderful visions. We should read the latter part of 
Daniel along with the book of Revelation and the 
Olivet Discourse of our Lord, for they all reveal 
much of future history. 


I would like to group our thoughts around Daniel 
as a Man with a Noble Purpose; a Man of Power 
with men and God; a Man of Prayer. As we look 
at the chapters assigned to us I believe we can see 
these and other things about Daniel. 


I. Daniel, a man with a noble purpose: Chapter 1. 
“But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself” 1:8 


It was not the policy of Nebuchadnezzer to treat 
all of his captives like slaves. He knew that among 
them were young men of promise who might be 
useful to him. So he spoke to Achpenaz the master 
of his eunuchs that he should bring certain of the 
children of Israel, and of the king’s seed, and of 


the princes children (youths) in whom was no blem- 
ish, but well favored, and skillful in all wisdom, and 
cunning in knowledge, and understanding science, 
and such as had ability in them to stand in the 
king’s palace and whom they might teach the learn- 
ing and tongue of the Chaldeans. They were to 
board at the king’s table and have a portion of the 
king’s meat and wine. Among those chosen were 
Daniel and his three friends, of whom we hear more 
in chapter 3. 


Daniel, brought up as a strict Jew, had been taught 
not to eat certain food, for it was unclean. I believe 
he had about three good reasons for his noble pur- 
pose that he would not defile himself: first, as we 
have seen, it would be unclean for a Jew; second, 
it was unwholesome; and third, it had _ probably 
been offered, or dedicated to idols. So he requested 
the prince of the eunuchs that he might not defile 
himself. This man had learned to love the youth, 
but he was also afraid that if he did not give these 
young men the best of food they would not be as 
healthy as the others. Daniel got him to test the 
matter for ten days, giving them pulse to eat and 
water to drink, and at the end of ten days their 
countenances appeared so much better than the 
others that he took away the king’s dainties and 
gave them pulse. When the time came for them to 
be examined by the king he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and astrologers in all 
his realm. 


In this way Daniel showed his courage and also his 
common sense, and above all, his loyalty to the 
God-given rules by which he had been reared as a 
Jew. He and his friends might have said, We are 
nothing but captives, what is the use of being loyal 
to our principles? In Babylon, we had better do as 
the Babylonians do. The temptation to fall in and 
do as all the others were doing, must have been 
strong. They resisted, and God blessed them by 
giving them more than ordinary wisdom. O, for 
young people today who will purpose in their hearts 
that they will keep themselves pure and clean, in 
mind and body, and free from the curse of beer and 
wine and strong drink! We need such young men 
and women today for our drink problem has gotten 
to be the No. 1 problem of our land in many re- 
spects. Purpose in your heart, young man, young 
woman, that you will not defile yourself with the 
sinful things of this world. Keep pure and strong, 
and God will bless and honor you as He blessed and 
honored Daniel and his three friends. Dare to be a 
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Daniel; dare to stand alone; dare to have a purpose 
true; dare to make it known. 


II. Daniel, a Man of Power with God and Men: 
Chapters 2, 4, 5, 6 


Daniel was exalted to places of honor and power 
for these heathen rulers recognized and rewarded 
his extraordinary ability. The first one of these 
rulers was Nebuchadnezzar. He dreamed a dream 
and forgot what it was. This so troubled him that he 
sent for all his wise men and demanded that they 
tell him his dream and the interpretation. If they 
could, then he would exalt them and reward them, 
but if they could not then they would be destroyed. 
They remonstrated with him but all in vain. (We 
see the king’s character revealed in this unreasonable 
demand). When they told him that there was not a 
man on earth who could do this, he was angry and 
the decree went forth that all the wise men of Bab- 
vion should be destroyed. Then Daniel went in and 
desired of him time and he would reveal the dream. 
He called on his three friends to join with him in 
prayer. It was the vision of the great image and pic- 
tured world history from his time to the coming of 
Christ. Then the king made Daniel a great man and 
at Daniel’s request promoted his three friends, but 
Daniel sat in the gate of the king. 


Chapter three tells of the heroism of these three 
men, of their escape from harm in the fiery furnace. 
No mention is made of Daniel and it is supposed 
that he was absent from Babylon on some mission. 
We cannot imagine his bowing down to the image 
which the king set up. He would certainly have been 
with the three in the furnace, if he had been present. 


Chapter four tells of another experience of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. He dreamed another dream which 
the magicians could not interpret and this time he 
called on Daniel for the interpretation. Daniel told 
the king that the dream was to those that hated him 
but nevertheless he revealed what it meant, that the 
king would lose his mind and live like a beast of the 
field until seven times passed over him and then he 
would be restored. This came to pass and made Neb- 
uchadnezzar praise and extol and honor the King 
of Heaven and whose works are truth and his ways 
judgment: and those that walk in pride he is able to 
abase. Thus the proud monarch made his great con- 
fession. I have always felt that he was very “near the 
kingdom of God” if not within it. 

Chapter five tells the familiar story of Belshazzar, 
his drunken carousel, the profaning of the vessels of 
the temple, the handwriting on the wall and Daniel’s 
interpretation of the words, Mene, mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin (or Peres). As a reward Daniel was clothed 
with scarlet, and made third ruler in the kingdom. 
In that night was Belshazzar slain and Darius the 
Mede took the kingdom. 


Chapter six tells us that Darius set over his great 
kingdom three presidents, of whom Daniel was chief. 
He was preferred before the presidents and princes 
because an excellent spirit was found in him, and 
the king thought to set him over the whole realm. 
This filled the others with envy and hate and they 
set a trap for Daniel and he was thrown into the 
lion’s den in consequence, but escaped, and his en- 


emies were destroyed in the den of lions. Darius 
made a decree, that in every dominion of my king- 
dom men tremble and fear before the God of Daniel: 
for he is the living God, and steadfast forever, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, and 
his dominion shall be even unto the end. He de- 
livereth and rescueth, and he worketh signs and 
wonders in heaven and in earth, who hath delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions. So this Daniel 
prospered in the reign of Darius and in the reign of 
Cyrus the Persian. 


We have some marvelous miracles in the time of 
Daniel and we can easily see the need for these. 
There are certain times that call for miracles, and 
when such times come God shows His power in be- 
half of his servants. These miracles made a deep im- 
pression on these world-conquerors. We see that 
Daniel had great power with God as well as with 
men. 


Ill. Daniel, a Man of Prayer — Chapter 9 espe- 
cially. 


We see Daniel as a man of prayer all through his 
experiences with these world-rulers. It was his faith- 
ful and fearless habit of prayer that led to his being 
thrown in the lion’s den. 


Let us look for just a moment at his great prayer 
of confession in chapter 9. It ranks as one of the 
great prayers of the Bible. David’s great prayer of 
confession, Psalm 51, is a personal confession. This 
prayer of Daniel’s is a national confession: “O Lord, 
to us belongeth confusion of face, to our kings, to 
our princes, and to our fathers, because we have 
sinned against thee. To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgiveness, for we have rebelled against 
Him. O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive: O Lord, heark- 
en and do; defer not, for thine own sake. O my God: 
for thy city and thy people are called by thy name.” 
It would be most fitting to pray Daniel’s prayer for 
America when we have our day of prayer. Here is 
the promise of God in our Golden Text: “If my 
people, which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.” 


America needs healing for our land is sick with 
sin. May we pray as never before for her. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR AUGUST 23, 1959 


Boy-Girl Relationships 


Scripture: Genesis 1:26-31 and I Corinthians 6:19-20 
Suggested Hymns: 

“I Would Be True” 

“Living for Jesus”, 

“Take My Life and Let It Be Consecrated” 


Program Leader’s Introduction: 

It is obvious to almost anyone who gives the matter 
any serious thought that modern America is obsessed 
with the idea of sex. Titles of movies and books, 
illustrations, advertisements, clothing styles, and ar- 
ticles in magazines and papers as well as our con- 
versation bear witness to a lop-sided interest in sex. 
No one would try to deny its importance, but, without 
question, it is being emphasized abnormally. The 
abnormality of the emphasis leads to unwholesome- 
ness. 


The pressure of “what everybody else is doing”’ 1s 
brought to bear on the lives of all of us, and especially 
on Christian young people. We are sure that it is not 
good to have our standards of conduct dictated by 
“what everybody else is doing”, especially with re- 
gard to boy-girl relationships. In this program we 
are seeking some basic principles to guide us in setting 
our standards in this area of our lives. 


First Speaker: 

The question might be asked, “What does God 
think of sex?” According to His judgment is it basi- 
cally wrong, something to be put down like a plague? 
Of course it is not. In our Scripture passage we read 
that “God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them”. Later on in the same passage we 
read, “And God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” God, then, is the 
author of sex, and when He made it He pronounced 
it good. 


The Bible makes it clear in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis that the purposes of sex are two 
in number: (1) to replenish the earth with mankind, 
and (2) to provide a special kind of companionship 
among human beings. Viewed in this light, sex is a 
high and wholesome gift of God to the highest of 
His earthly creatures. Marriage is a blessing that not 
even the angels know. The only ugly thing about sex 
as far as God is concerned is when it is misused. 


Second Speaker: 
The attraction which men and women and boys 
and girls feel for each other is a normal, natural 


Departments 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


thing. It is a part of the nature which God has put 
within us, but it must be governed by the ideals and 
rules which God has given us. The fulness of hu- 
man companionship is to be shared only by one man 
with one woman and vice versa. It is intended that 
this human partnership shall be on a lifetime basis. 
It is a union which is physical, spiritual, and indis- 
soluble. It is the ultimate in human relationships. 


Boys and girls, in their relationships to one another, 
should always bear in mind the sacredness of the 
marriage relationship. It is not something to be imi- 
tated, but is to be held apart from and above all 
other associations. For this reason young people main- 
tain the highest respect for the personalities and the 
character of their boy and girl friends. The greatest 
harm that can be done to your own life or the life of 
another is to cheapen values or damage character. 


In our boy-girl relationships we are not only bound 
to respect the life and character of others, but we 
must remember that the human body is the dwelling 
place of the Spirit of God. When we accept Christ 
as our Saviour, God comes to live in our lives, in our 
bodies, in a special way. In all our conduct, and 
especially in our contact with young people of the 
opposite sex, we must honor their bodies and ours 
because they are temples of God. We can measure 
our conduct and our recreation by these two tests: 
(1) does it show respect for the personality, and (2) 
does it honor the God who dwells in his /her body? 


Third Speaker: 

There is a very practical consideration in boy-girl 
relationships which has caused many young people 
to become involved with each other far more serious- 
ly than they ever intended to do. The consideration 
is that we are tempted to use up thrills too fast. 


A young married woman once lamented that her 
youth had been ruined in this very way. She had 
started dating two years younger than the average 
in her community, and she kept two years ahead. 
While she was still a very young person she had done 
everything that was right for a young person to do, 
and maybe some things that were not right. She had 
used up all the legitimate thrills, and all that was 


left for her was to do things that were wrong or else 
be bored. 


It is rightly and understandably exciting to be in 
association with boys and girls to whom we are at- 
tracted. Even the touch of the hand gives a thrill. 
The freer young people are in allowing physical con- 
tacts, the less exciting they are, and the greater the 
temptation is to take greater liberties with one another 
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and get out of our control. 


Program Leader: 


God has intended our boy-girl relationships to be 
If we are motivated by real, un- 
selfish love and if we use good sense, 


rich and rewarding. 


(his situation is fraught with danger. 
are exceedingly careful, it can grow out of proportion 
In our relationships we 
must remember not to use up our thrills too fast. 


Unless we 


our happiest relationships of these years. 





Let us not 
forget that God is most concerned, so we ought to 
make our boy-girl friendships a matter of consistent 
prayer. 


(You will do well to have a wise, understanding 


they can be may arise.) 


News 01 of CHURCHES< 





Minutes Of The 
General Assembly 


The Minutes of the 99th Session 
of the General Assembly were mailed 
on July 2. 


Those having copies are requested 
to make the following corrections: 


Part I 


Page 60, line 1: SESSION mis- 


spelled. 
Page 69, par. 6, line 2: penitence 
misspelled. 


Page 70, par. 4, line 11: marriage 


misspelled. 
Page 125, par. Il. insert page 51. 
Part Il 


Page 73: Sheldon F. Kosey; should 
be Koesy. 


Page 98, line 74: Joseph E. Jones; 
should be Joseph S. 


Please clip names and addresses 
below and paste on bottom of page 
150. 

Laymen serving as Stated Clerks: 


E. Watson Wood, Meridian Pres- 
bytery, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


Reid V. Robinson, Oklahoma 
Synod: see page 285. 


Chas. M. Harris, Columbia Presby- 
tery: 208 S. Second Street Pulaski, 
Tennessee. 


E. A. Dean, Texas Synod: Box 
1428, Austin 51, Texas. 


E. C. SCOTT 
Stated Clerk 


Appalachia Synod 
Asheville Presbytery 


The Brittain’s Cove Church has re- 
cently experienced a gracious re- 
vival. There were nine professions 
of faith and twenty-five reconsecra- 
tions. Six of these have united with 
this church on profession of their 


WCU, 


faith in Christ. It is believed that 
others will soon take this important 
step. 


Rev. C. W. Solomon of Montreat 
was the visiting evangelist. For ten 
days he brought forceful, inspiring 
messages replete with convincing il- 
lustrations. Dr. Solomon served some 
years ago as Stated Supply for this 
field, and on two occasions held re- 
vival meetings. He is greatly be- 
loved in the community. His daugh- 
ter, Miss Ann Solomon, entranced 
the young people and their elders 
with a brief illustration talk on Bible 
heroes just before the sermon each 
evening. Bill and David Solomon 
also attended each service and were 
most helpful. 


The weeks following, the women of 
the church, with the valuable assist- 
ance of Miss Solomon, held a most 
successful Church School which en- 
rolled 51 children with an average 
daily attendance of 42. 


The membership of Brittain’s Cove 
Church is now 46 with a Sunday 
School enrollment of 47. Rev. R. 
D. Bedinger of Asheville has been 
serving as Stated Supply of the 
church since October 1958. 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham —(PN)— The Rev. 


_Donald R. Esty, pastor of Ensley 


First Presbyterian Church, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become as- 
sistant minister of the South High- 
land Presbyterian Church, effective 
September 1 


Mr. Esty has been pastor of the 
Ensley Church since 1955. He is 
chairman of World Missions for the 
Presbyterian (U.S.) Synod of Ala- 
bama, and serves on several com- 
mittees of the Presbytery. 


Born in Chicago, Ill., in 1923, he 
was reared in Miami, Fla. He was 
in the U. S. Infantry during World 
War II, serving in Europe. After 
the war he worked for an insurance 
company in Miami. He then attend- 
ed Columbia Theological Seminary 
in Decatur, Ga., and was ordained in 
July 1953, by the East Alabama 
Presbytery. 
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adult on hand for this program to act as a resource 
person and to answer any difficult questions which 


aa 
He was pastor of the Presbyteri- 


an Church at Clanton from 1953 to 
1955. 


Mr. Esty is unmarried, and has 
a twin brother, the Rev. Phil Esty 
of Athens, Ga., who is also a Presby- 
terian minister. 








GEORGIA 


Decatur—(PN)—Mr. and Mrs. H. 
G. Pattillo, members of the Decatur 
Presbyterian Church, and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Davison Philips, minister of 
the church and his wife, left here 
in mid-July to begin a 10,000 mile 
trip through South America. 


Their first stop was Brazil where 
they visited missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. They also at- 
tended sessions of the Presbyterian 
World Alliance which met in Sao 
Paulo during the 100th anniversary 
celebrations for the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil. Among missionaries 
visited was Mrs. Ernest E. Gilmore, 
now at Alfenas, who was director 
of Christian Education at the De- 
catur church. They returned home 
via Santiago, Chile, and Lima, Peru. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—(PN)— Mrs. Wal- 
ter D. Langtry, wife of the pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant here, 
died July 21 in Ochsner Foundation 
Hospital after an illness of several 
weeks. 


Funeral services were July 22 at 
the church of the Covenant, and in- 
terment in Batesville, Miss. the fol- 
lowing day. 


Mrs. Langtry, the former Mary 
Gowdy, was a native of Batesville, 
and holder of a Bachelor of Music 
degree from Grenada College. She 
and the Rev. Mr. Langtry have re- 
sided in New Orleans since 1948. 


Mrs. Langtry was active in the 
Women of the Church, and in the 
affairs of Le Petit Salon. 


She is survived by her husband, 
a daughter, Miss Mary Carolyn Lang- 
try; and three sisters, Mrs. W. S. 
Trofilet, Mrs. Mellville Johnson, and 
—_ Dixie Gowdy, all of Batesville, 

iss 












LOUISIANA 


New Orleans —(PN)— Edgar Mc- 
Lean Grider, recent Yale Divinity 
School graduate, was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry July 19, at the 
Church of the Covenant by a com- 
mission of the New Orleans Presby- 
tery. 


Chairman of the Commission was 
Elder W. D. Smith, Moderator of 
the Presbytery. Dr. Alex W. Hun- 
ter, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church preached the sermon. 


The Rev. Grider, a native of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is also a graduate of 
Princeton. He came to New Orleans 
July 1, to take up duties as assistant 
pastor of the Church of the Cov- 
enant. 


DeRidder—Rev. Daniel A. McNeill, 
H. R. will continue to serve as Sup- 
ply Pastor for the First Presbyterian 
Church, DeRidder, Louisiana for the 
summer or until a pastor is secured 
for the church. His temporary ad- 
dress is 209 N. Royal Street, DeRid- 
der, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 


The Presbytery of Tuscaloosa met 
in the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama at 10:00 a.m. 
Tuesday, July 21, with twenty-five 
ministers and thirty-nine ruling eld- 
ers present. There were in addition 
a total of thirty-six visitors, includ- 
ing a special delegation of Deacons. 


Burt Vardeman, a Ruling Elder of 
the Hostess Church, presided as Mod- 
erator. He opened the meeting with 
prayer and led in a brief devotional, 
using Ephesians 4:1-16 as the Scrip- 
ture message. 


The Rev. L. Allen Holley of York 
was elected Moderator-Nominee by 
acclamation. 





A special feature of this Presby- 
tery meeting was the attendance of a 
number of Deacons. In preparation 
for the approaching Stewardship Sea- 
son, the Rev. M. E. Gregg of Union- 
town, Chairman of the Committee on 
Stewardship, arranged for a special 
emphasis on stewardship at the Pres- 
bytery meeting. Ennis N. Jackson, a 
Ruling Elder of the Olney Presby- 
terian Church, Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, delivered a simple but powerful 
inspirational message on stewardship 
at the morning hour of worship, and 
also spoke to the Deacons present in 
a special session about 10:00 a.m. 
About thirty or thirty-five Deacons 
were present. 


Another very special action of 
Presbytery was the reception of an 
entire church. The Gastonburg Pres- 
byterian Church was officially re- 
ceived into the Presbytery of Tusca- 
loosa, being dismissed to our Presby- 
tery by the Birmingham Presbytery 
United Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 
Kenneth Harper was appointed by 
the Moderator to confer with a Rul- 
ing Elder from the Birmingham Pres- 
bytery concerning the appraisal of 
the Gastonburg church property. The 


, 


church is near Uniontown, and has 
been served by the Rev. M. E. 
Gregg as Stated Supply. 


The Rev. L. J. Kaylor was received 
on examination and by certificate of 
dismission from Huntsville Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. Calls were 
placed in his hands from the Reform, 
Mt. Olivet, and Bethesda Presbyteri- 
an churches, and accepted. The fol- 
lowing Commission was appointed to 
install Mr. Kaylor at the Mt. Olivet 
church at 2:30 p.m., September 13: 
Dr. Simril F. Bryant, Chairman; Dr. 
S. B. Hay; the Rev. J. Will Ormond; 
and Elder Sid Lanier. 


Two Candidates for the Ministry, 
Marvin Taylor and William H. Tay- 
lor, having completed their seminary 
training, were received on examina- 
tion. Calls for the pastoral services 
of William H. Taylor were placed in 
his hands from the Cedar Grove, 
Coatopa, and Gainesville churches. 
The following Commission was ap- 
pointed for his ordination and instal- 
lation at Epes at 7:30 p.m., August 
2, 1959: Rev. J. David Simpson, 
Chairman; Rev. Harry R. Foster of 
Jacksonville, Florida; Rev. J. Kelly 
Ungar, Jr.; and Dr. Ralph Lyon, El- 
der, with Elder Turner Larkin as al- 
ternate. 


Calls from the Boligee and Akron 
churches were placed in the hands of 
Marvin Taylor, and the following 
Commission appointed to ordain and 
install him at the Boligee church, at 
7:30 p.m., September 6, 1959; Wil- 
liam H. Taylor, Chairman; Rev. J. 
Holmes Smith; Rev. J. Kelly Ungar, 
Jr.; Rev. J. M. Partridge; and Elder 
J. E. Trimble. 


The Rev. M. E. Gregg presented 
the report of the Commission to in- 
stall Dr. W. S. Beardshaw as pastor 
of the Marion Junction and Fauns- 
dale churches on May 7, 1959. 


A Memorial Resolution in honor of 
the late Dr. George W. Cheek of Sel- 
ma was received from the Session of 
the Alabama Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Selma, and was admitted to 
the Record, 


The following Committee was ap- 
pointed to study and make recom- 
mendations on a proposed ammend- 
ment to the Book of Church Order 
concerning Union Churches; Rev. L. 
Allen Holley, Chairman; Rev. J. W. 
Hickman; James S. Coleman, Elder; 
and Walter P. Gewin, Elder. 


The following Committee on Judi- 
cial Business was appointed by the 
Moderator to handle items of special 
business coming before the Presby- 
tery that were felt to require special 
attention: Rev. Ed Payne Miller, 
Chairman; A. T. Ellsberry; and Dr. 
Sidney J. Williams. 


Augustus C. Moore, Jr. was intro- 
duced as an applicant to be received 
soon under the care of Tuscaloosa 
Presbytery as a Candidate for the 
Ministry. 

Dr. Simril F. Bryant, Rev. J. Will 
Ormond, and Elder Walter P. Gewin 
gave their reports as Commissioners 
to the last meeting of the General 
Assembly. Elder Curtis Eatman, not 
being present, will give his report at 
the next meeting of Presbytery. 
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Rev. J. Holmes Smith extended an 
invitation on behalf of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Demopolis, for Pres- 
bytery to hold its Fall meeting there 
in October. The invitation was ac- 
cepted with appreciation. 


— Oliver N. Hamby, 
Permanent Clerk 
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The Board of Directors of the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal has 
just published a booklet consist- 
ing of articles, editorials and other 
material published in recent 
months having to do with the 
present leadership and activities 
of the National Council of 
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“THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
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(as now constituted 
and directed) 
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